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THEIR MA- 


CORONATION OF 
JESTIE 


? 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


Thursday, September 8, 1831. 


By the courtesy of Sir George Nayler, 
Garter King at Arms, we were favour- 
ed with the privilege of witnessing this 
sublime and splendid ceremony, which 
we shall proceed to describe as fully as 
our columns will admit. We must, 
however, be concise in many particu- 
lars, from our want of space, as well 
as from some of the details having 
already been before the public. Our 
aim is to condense the official accounts, 
collate those of our principal contempo- 
raries, and compare them with our own 
notes, not. forgetting several points in 
themselves of minor importance, but 
contributing to the completeness of the 
whole. 


PREPARATIONS IN THE ABBEY. 


Accommodation was provided for 
5,300 persons within the Abbey, and 
such were their stability and finish, that 
they had anything but the appearance 
of erections for a temporary purpose. 
These had occupied many previous 
weeks, and their economy of space, and 
elegance of effect could only be the re- 
sult of much experience and delibera- 
tion. 

From the great western door of the 
Abbey, on the outside, a covered way 
was constructed, extending about fifty 
feet, at the entrance of which their 
Majesties and. suite were to alight. 
This. entrance was constructed entirely 
of wood, but painted on the outside 
and in the interior—the exterior to re- 
semble stone, in keeping with the ar- 
chitecture of the Abbey, and the sides 
and roof of the interior an admirable 
imitation of Gothic panelling in oak. 
There were two stained windows about 
midway in the porch, on the walls of 
which were emblazoned the national 
emblems in lozenges, shields, and other 
heraldic devices. Adjoining this portico 
were two robing-rooms, fitted with 
crimson and gold, and convenient ante- 
rooms. The external and internal finish 
of this building almost made one regret 
that it should be allowed but to stand 
a brief day. 

On entering the nave, on each side 
were boxes fitted up by the Dean and 
Chapter, filling up the spaces between 
the columns, extending far back, amphi- 
theatrically, and covered with crimson 
cloth. . Galieries covered also with crim- 
son’ cloth were snspended from the 
vaultings, the full extent of the nave. 
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To these boxes and galleries alone could 
admission be obtained for money: they 
afforded only a view of the procession 
as it passed on to the choir, all view 
of the ceremony in the choir from hence 
being shut out by an addition to the 
beautiful Gothic screen, which separates _ 
the nave and the choir. This addition 
was of wood, yet painted so skilfully to 
harmonize with the rich work of the — 
screen, as almost to baffle detection, 
This was executed by Mr. Parris, the 
celebrated painter of the Colosseum. 
High above the doorway, on one side 
appears, (for it is not yet removed,) the ~ 
effigies of Edward the Confessor, who ~ 
rebuilt the Abbey; and on the other 
side Henry III. who enlarged it: 

of these figures are in niches, canopi 
Above them, beneath the pinnacled cor. 
nice is a row of emblazoned shields. 
The whole is painted with great ability, 
and as a work of art, would have delight. 
ed even Capon, the famous architectural 
scene-painter. This raised screen en- 
closes the organ and loft, which were 
occupied by musicians and choristers, 
under the direction of Sir George Smart, 
and it operated as a sort of sounding- 
board to the music, by aiding to confine 
the sound within the choir. _ 

At the commencement of the choir 
there was an ascent of several steps, and 
again the same at the distance of a few 
yards, which placed the spectator on 
the “ theatre,”’ where the splendid pa- 
geant was enacted. This “ theatre,” 
as it is called, formed the floor of the 
*¢ House,’’ which was constructed with- 
in the walls of this vast and venerable 
pile, and might more appropriately be 
called the “ pit,” as it was the lowest 
part of the structure. The approach to 
the “ theatre’? through the choir was 
between inclosed ranges of seats, set 
apart for the great officers of state, the 


judges, &c., and the household. In the 


centre of the “ theatre,” opposite the 
altar, between the transepts, and 

course ‘immediately beneath the great 
lantern over the tower, was raised the 
platform upon which were placed the 
chairs of state, or thrones, for the King 
and Queen. These platforms were 
square; that for the Queen smaller 
than the King’s, and ascended by only 
three steps, whereas the King’s had 
five. The platforms, to the base of the 
first step, were covered with cloth of 
gold, and from thence to the flooring of 
the “ theatre,” with rich Wilton car- 
pet. The King’s chair stood on the 
right, facing the altar. The distance 
from the plutforms to the sderarium in 
front of the altar, where the ‘coronation 
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chairs stood, was not more than eight or 
nine feet. 

The north and south transepts were 
fitted up with rows of benches, and 
close to each window an extensive gal- 
lery was erected. ‘The first ten rows of 
benches on each side were kept for the 

rs and peeresses—the peers sitting 
on the right, and the peeresses on the 
left of their Majesties’ chairs of state. 
Above these rows were others preserv- 
ed for persons admitted with peerage 
tickets. On each side of the transepts 
were large galleries, ornamented with 
great elegance, but, unfortunately, not 


The Sacrarium, called in the printed 
ceremonial the area, exceeded all the 
other preparations in magnificence of 
decoration. 

The first object which attracted the 
eye was the altar. The table, 6 feet 9 
inches in length, stood upon a latform 
a little above the elevation of the floor, 
and had a small shelf behind. The whole 
was covered with blue and gold brocade. 
The top of this covering was panelled 
with broad gold lace, and was edged 
with gold looped fringe. The bottom 
and sides were bordered with gold lace, 
and the whole was furnished witha 
gold fringe, 7 inches deep. On this were 
subsequently placed the articles necessary 
in the coronation. 

The back of the altar was covere 
with blue and gold brocade * * *%. 
This drapery was coiled up with ropes 
of gold. It was surmounted by a cor- 
nice composed of two-inch-and-a-half 
gold and silk rope, with large gilt ro- 
settes to each pipe. The fringe was of 
gold and silk, four inches deep. On 
the left hand, or north side, of the altar 
stood the chair of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; it was of oak. The back, 
seat, and elbows were stuffed and cover- 
ed with velvet of the colour called bi- 
stl purple, and were panelled with 
gold lace. There was a footstool to 
match, which was covered with ~— 
velvet, and ornamented with gymp. - 
sides this, there was a kneeling cushion 
for the Archbishop, covered with purple 
velvet, and a similar cushion for, the 
Dean of Westminster on the other 
side. The step leading to the altar and 
the floor of the sacrarium was covered 
with a rich garter blue and gold Wilton 
carpet. The pattern was the Norman 
Tose with the ermine. On the right of 
the altar stood the offering-table, which 
was covered with garter blue Genoa 
velvet, bordered with lace, and fringed 
with gold. Upon this, preparatory to 
the ceremonies, was placed a cushion, 
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upon which the offerings were to be 
made, covered with garter blue velvet, 
panelled with gold lace, and with four 
gold tassels at the corners. The whole 
of the fittings of the sacrarium were 
the same as at the Coronation of George 
IV., and these details are from the 
Gazette description of that ceremony. 
Their accuracy far exceeds our aptitude 
at describing internal decorations. The 
curious in such matters will also be 
pleased to know that the pattern of the 
carpet of the theatre was in excellent 
taste — mullions and squares, crimson 
and cloth of gold colour, alternately, 
and a rich gold colour fringe. The 
cloth of gold on the steps of the throne 
was superb: the very surface was pure 
gold, over the Wilton carpet which co- 
vered the steps as well as the floor. 
The embroidery of the chair, or throne, 
was extremely rich ; that of the pulpit, 
crimson velvet, panelled with gold, was 
chastely elegant, as it should be, rather 
than magnificent. 

On the south side of the sacrarium 
was the box provided for the female 
branches of the Royal Family, and also 
for the young Princes. On the north 
side was placed a bench for the Bishops, 
who were to assist in the ceremonies. 
There were also in the sacrarium a chair 
of recognition and a Litany chair for 
each of their Majesties. St. Edward’s 
Chair stood on the south side, and the 
Queen’s Chair on the north of the area 
in front of the altar. 

(The Engraving in No. 507 of the 
Mirror is from this point of view. 

We have already described this chair 
at some length. On this occasion it 
was covered with gold frosted tissue, 
and a corresponding cushion : the croc- 
kets and fretwork were also richly gilt. 

At the back of the altar, on each 
side, was an entry to the Traverse, or 
part of the Shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, by which their Majesties sepa- 
rately retired to be disrobed. These 
entrances were concealed by green and 
gold tapestry hangings corresponding 
with the adjoining gallery fronts. 

Above the sacrarium was the gallery 
for the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, rising almost to the uppermost 
windows. This was entirely filled, two- 
thirds of the bers appearing in va- 
rious uniforms, and the remainder in 
court dresses. The Speaker occupied 
a plain oak chair in the centre, closely 
over the altar ; before him lay his mace 
on a purple cushion. 

At the extreme end of the Ab- 
bey, and above this gallery, in the 
vaultings, were stationed part of the 
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King’s state band, with trumpets and 
> se to aid the ceremony occasion- 

iy. 
Such was the interior of the Abbey 
before the commencement of the cere- 
monies. The doors were opened at four 
o’clock, from which hour till ten o’clock 
the company ccntinued to arrive. Lord 
Tenterden was first among the Peers, 
and so early as 5 o’clock, his lordship, 
(with characteristic promptitude,) was 
pacing the theatre, coronet in hand, and 
engaged in anxious inquiries. Soon 
after 9 o’clock allthe Peers and Peeresses 
were present, and their separate arri- 
vals enabled the spectators to fill up the 
time with notes of the splendid dresses, 
some of which, in our hearing, would 
not discredit any chronicle of fashion. 
The rivalry of diamonds among the peer- 
esses was extremely superb; and the 
ermined robes of the peers, groves of 
feathers, and the richness and variety of 
uniforms and costumes—all observable 
in the transepts, made them not the 
least brilliant portion of the Abbey. The 
dulness of plain dress occasionally served 
to heighten the effect by contrast; but 
this was very partial. The choristers 
wore surplices and scarlet mantles, and 
the band half military costume. The 
peers did not take their seats on their 
entrance : their places were denoted by 
their names written on paper and sown 
on the cushioned benches, so that scores 
of their lordships left their coronets in 
their places, and betook themselves over 
to the peeresses, while others joined in 
conversational groups nearly over the 
whole of the theatre. A signal gun an- 
nouncing the start of the King from St. 
James’s, however, put an end to these 
colloquies ; a busy stir ensued, and their 
lordships were seated by half-past ten 
o’clock. 

The Great Officers of State, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the 
noblemen appointed to carry the Regalia, 
and the Bishops who were to support 
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their Majesties, and to carry the Bible,’ 
&c., had in the meantime arrived at the: 
Abbey, in procession from the House of 
Lords. 

An anthem was played by the choir, 
and at its close the loud and long-conti- 
nued huzzas of the multitude on the 
outside of the Abbey announced the 
near approach of their Majesties. The 
officers of arms and the Dean and Pre- 
bendaries of Westminster, habited in 
their splendid stoles, marshalled them- 
selves in the nave, along with the Great 
Officers of State, to receive them. At 
this moment the interest was intense. 
The Guards in the Abbey were under 
arms—such of the peers and peeresses 
as were to join the procession, moved 
down the aisle to take their places—the 
officers of the Earl Marshal were busily 
employed in preserving due regularity 
and order. Gradually, but slowly, the 
heralds were observed to advance. AS 
they put themselves in motion, the glit- 
tering of the Regalia came in view. 
Shortly afterwards the waving plumes 
and gorgeous robes of the Princesses of 
the Blood Royal attracted general atten- 
tion. The Noblemen bearing the Queen’s 
Regalia preceded their Royal Mistress 
into the Abbey, and the clash of pre- 
sented arms, and the enthusiastic ac- 
claim of the spectators nearest the wes- 
tern door, informed those that were 
more distant of her Majesty’s arrival. 
A short pause took place—then another 
advance—till by degrees, the line of 
the procession extended itself in mag- 
nificent array in the Abbey. At length 
His Majesty, made his appearance, and 
was received with applauding shouts. 
The choir immediately commenced the 
anthem, “I was glad when they said 
unto me we will go into the house of the 
Lord,” and this anthem lasted until the 
procession had reached its destination, 
and their Majesties had arrived at the 
theatre. The procession moved in the 
following manner :— 


FORM OF THE PROCEEDING OF THEIR MAJESTIES FROM THE WEST DOOR OF 
THE ABBEY INTO THE CHOIR. 
Officers of Arms. 
The Prebendaries and Dean of Westminster. 


His Mi: 
Comptroller of His Majesty's 
Household. 

The Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty's 
Household; his Coronet carried by a Page. 
The Lord Privy Seal ; his Coronet 

carried by a Page. 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland; 


lajesty’s Vice Chamberlain. 


Treasurer of His Majesty's Household, 
bearing the Crimson Bag with the Medals. 
The Lord Steward of His Majesty's 
Household; his Coronet carried by a Page. 


The Lord President of the Council; his Coronet 


carried by a Page. 
attended by his Purse Bearer ; 


his Coronet carried by a Page. 
The Lord High Chancellor; attended by his Purse Bearer ; 
bis Coronet carried by a Page. f 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in his Rochet, with his Cap in his band ; 
attended by two Gentlemen. 


: PRINCESSES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL, viz.: 4 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, in a Robe of Estate of Purple Velvet, wearing ® 
Circlet of Gold on her head; her Train borne by a Lady of Her Royal Highness* 
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Bedchamber, assisted by a Gentleman of Her Royal Highness’s Household 





































‘the: ___ the Coronet of Her Royal Highness borne by Viscount Villiers. 
of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cumberland, ina like Robe ; her Train also so borne ; and the 
e Coronet of Her Royal Highness borne by Viscount Encombe. 
Her Royal High the Duchess of G1 ter, in a like Robe of Estate; her Train borne in like 
oir manner; aud the Coronet of her Royal Highness borne by Viscount Deerburst. 
nti. The Queen's Vice Chamberlain. 
the s THE QUEEN’S REGALIA, viz. : The Sceptre with the 
: The Ivory Rod with the Dove, The Lord Chamberlain of her Cross, borne by the 
the borne by Earl Cawdor; his Majesty’s Household; his Coronet Earl of Jersey; his Co- 
‘he Coronet carried by a Page. — carried by a Page. ronet carried by a Page. 
ree Two Sergeants Her Majesty’s Crown, borne by the Duke of Beaufort ; Two Sergeants 
at Arms. his Grace's Coronet carried by a Page. at Arms. 
Pes i THE QUEEN, 2 
s 
eat 6 The Bishop in her Royal Robes; The Archbishop = & 
At 3 of Her Majesty’s Train of 5 
of Winchester. borne by the Duchess of Armagh. Ss 
Se. > Gordon, in the absence wa 
der mg of the oo 
ses FI Mistress of the Robes, 2 
3 assisted by s 
“i 5 Six Daughters of Earls, $ 
viz :— 3 
ily Laily Teresa Fox Strangways. Lady Theodosia Brabazon. 
. Lady Mary Pelham. Lady Georgiana Batburst. 
ity Lady Sophia Cust. Lady Georgiana Grey. 
he Ladies of the Bedchamber in Waiting, viz. 
Ay Countess Brownlow. Marchioness of Westmeath. 
. Maids of Honour, viz. 
it Hon. Miss Eden. Hon. Miss De Roos. Hon. Miss Seymour. 
We Hon. Miss Bagot. Hon. Miss C. Boyle. Hon. Miss Mitchell. 
eg Women of the Bedchamber, viz. 
of Lady Caroline Wood. Lady William Russell. 
ne THE KING'S REGALIA, viz. 
’ St. Edward’s Staff, The Golden Spurs, The Sceptre with the 
8 bo 
rne by the borne by the Cross, borne by the 
sy Duke of Grafton; Marquess of Hastings; Duke of St. Albans : 
be his Coronet carried his Coronet carried his Coronet i 
% by a Page. by a Page. by a Page. 
The Third Sword, Curtana, The Second Sword, 
je borne by the borne by the borne by the 
e Marquess of Cleveland, Marquess of Salisbury, Marquess of Downshire, 
| his Coronet carried his Coronet carried his Coronet carried 
e by a Page. by a Page. by a Page. 
r Black Rod. Garter. 
f The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain of England, his Coronet borne by a Page. 


. PRINCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL, viz. 

" His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, in his Robes of Estate, carrying his Baton as Field 
Marshal: his Coronet borne by a Gentleman of His Royal Highness’s Household : 

1 his Train borne by Lord Edward Thynne. 

His Roval Highness the Duke of Sussex, in like Robes: his Coronet carried by a Gentleman of 











His Koyal Highness’s Househo!d : his Train borne by Lord John Spencer Charchill. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, in like Robes, carrying bis Baton: bis Coronet 
! borne by a Gentleman of His Royal Highness’s Household : his Train borne by 
: Lord Ernest Bruce. 
The High Constable of Ireland, The High Constable of Scotland, 
Duke of Leinster, Earl of Errol, 
his Coronet borne by a Page. his Coronet borne by’ a Page. 
, The Earl Marshal The Sword of The Lord High Constable of England, 
of England, State, the Duke of Wellington, 
with bis Staff: his borne by Earl Grey : with his Staff, and his Baton as 
Grace’s Coronet his Coronet Field Marshal ; his Grace’s Coronet 
borne by a Page. carried by a Page. borne by a Page. > 
§ y The Sceptre with the St. Edward's The Orb borne 5 
5 Dove, borne by the Crown, borne by the Duke of aoe 
Bg& Duke of Richmond; by the Lord Somerset; his 3S 
S32 his Coronet carried High Steward; Coronetcarried FS 
F522 by a Page. the Duke of by a Page. =fe 
Se ® Hamilton. ; Te 
oft The Patina The Bible The Chalice = s 
£ = borne by borne by borne by n 
the Bishop of the Bishop of the Bishop of Ls 
< 4 Carlisle. Chichester. Rochester. ® 
oe, I 
ges THE KING, 8 
s 3 
3 i in The "32 
Lis] The His Royal Crimson Robe Archbishop 4 = 
S°.— Bishop of of State : of York =§ 
é Es Bat His Majesty’s Train in the absence 58 
a3 and borne by of the "ss 
esg Wells. Six eldest sons of Dukes, Bishop of 2.9 
e* viz. Durham. 7s 
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The Marquess of Worcester. 
The Marquess of Douro 


The Earl of Surrey. 
The Marquess of Titchfield. 


The Earl of Euston. 
The Earl of Liucoin. 


Assisted by the Master of the Robes ; and followed by the Groom of the Robes. 


The Groom of the Stole ; The Gold Stick of the Life Guards 
in waiting; his Coronet borne 


his Coronet borne by 


a Page. 
The Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard ; 
bis Coronet burne by a Pa 


Earl Amberst ; 


The Master of the 
‘orse ; his Coronet 
ge. borne by a Pave 
The Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners; his Coronet borne by a Page. 


ge. 
Two Lords of the Bedchamber, viz. 


Earl ef Denbigh; 


Each aiteuded by a Page to bear his Coronet. 


Exons of the Yeomen of the Guard. 


Yeomen of the Guard. 


Exons of the Yeomen of the Guard. 


As his Majesty entered the choir the 

rocession was visible in its whole 
ength, and was one long trail of glit- 
tering splendour, which happily beamed 
on those who had been stationed to view 
the spectacle since five o’clock. The 
Procession then filed off. 

The Princesses and their attendants 
were conducted by the Officers of Arms 
to their box. 

The Queen, preceded by her Ma- 
jesty’s Vice-Chamberlain, Lord Cham- 
berlain, and the Noblemen bearing her 
Regalia, and attended as beforemen- 
tioned, ascended the Theatre, and pass- 
ed on the north side of her Throne to the 
Chair of State and Faldstool provided 
for her Majesty on the east side of the 
Theatre, below her Throne, and stood 
by the side Chair until his Majesty’s ar- 
rival. 

The Princes of the Blood Royal were 
conducted to their seats, as Peers, by 
the Officers of Arms. 

The King, ascending the Theatre, 
passed on the south side of his Throne 
to his Chair of State, on the east side of 
the Theatre, opposite to the Altar; and 
their Majesties, after their private devo- 
tion (kneeling on their Faldstvols), took 
their respective seats; the Bishops, 
their supporters, standing on each side; 
the Noblemen bearing the Four Swords 
on his Majesty’s right hand; the De- 

uty Lord Great Chamberlain and the 
Tord High Constable on his left; the 
Great Officers of State, the Noblemen 
bearing his Majesty’s Regalia, the Dean 
of Westminster, Garter, and Black Rod, 
standing about the King’s Chair, and 
the Train-bearers behind his Majesty. 

The Queen’s Officers, the Noblemen 
who bore her Majesty’s Regalia, her 
supporters, Train-bearer, and assist- 
ants, standing near her Majesty; her 
Lord Chamberlain on the right hand, 
her Vice-Chamberlain on the left; and 
the Ladies-Attendants behind her Ma- 
jesty’s Chair. 

The Queen and King, as they advanc- 
ed up the choir, were enthusiastically 
received: and all men cried God 
save them.”’ 

The first of the ceremonies was 


THE RECOGNITION. 


As soon as the anthem was concluded, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, accom- 

anied by the Lord Chancellor, the 

eputy Lord Great Chamberlain, the 
Lord High Constable, and the Earl 
Marshal, preceded by Garter, advanced 
towards the east side of the theatre. 
From this position the Archbishop made 
the recognition in the following words: 

“ Sirs,—TI here present unto you King 
William IV., the rightful inheriter of 
the Crown of this realm; wherefore all 
ye that are come this day to do your 
homage, service, and bounden duty, 
are ye willing to do the same ?” 

The reply to this demand, which was 
delivered with great solemnity of man- 
ner, and in a clear and distinct tone, 
was a general and hearty acclamation of 
« God save King William the Fourth.” 

The recognition was repeated from 
the sonth, west, and north sides of the 
the theatre; at each repetition the 
reply was still, “* God save King Wil- 
liam the Fourth ;” and at the last re- 
cognition there was a flourish of trum- 
pets and beat of drums. The King’s 
scholars of Westminster School, who 
were placed in the corner of the lower 
gallery, atthe south side of the Abbey, 
and near the organ loft, immediately 
made a short Latin recitation, under the 
direction of one of their masters, which 
concluded with a shout of “ Vivant Rex 
et Regina.” The young rhetoricians 
were loyally vehement. 

Then followed another Anthem, taken 
from Psalm xxi. ver. 1 —6.: “ Ihe 
King shall rejoice in thy strength, O 
Lord,” which was sung by the choir; 
their Majesties being in the mean time 
seated in their chairs of state. 

We consider the Recognition as one 
of the most impressive stages of the 
whole ceremony. The King, on taking 
off his cap of state, was visibly affect- 
ed. His Majesty bowed graciously and 
repeatedly to the Peers and Peeresses, 
and the whole scene was of that touch- 
ingly gratifying description—that mix- 
ture of sympathy and joy which can be 
better conceived that described. 
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THE OFFERING. 


The altar and the approaches thereto 
were now prepared for the solemnity of 
the “ Offering.’’ The Bible, the Pa- 
tina, and the Chalice, were placed upon 
the altar by the Bishops who had borne 
them in the royal procession. 

Upon the steps of the altar the offi- 
cers of the wardrobe spread a costly 
cloth of gold, and two splendid cushions 
for their Majesties to kneel on. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury then put on 
his cope, and the Bishops who were ap- 
pointed to the duty of reading the Li- 
tany also vested themselves in their 
copes. The King, attended by two 
Bishops as his supporters, and preceded 
by the Dean of Westminster, and by 
the Great Officers and Noblemen, bear- 
ing the Regalia and the Four Swords, 

roceeded towards the altar. Here his 
Majesty, uncovered and kneeling, first 
offered a pall, or altar-covering of cloth 
of gold, which he placed in the hands 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
placed it on the altar. The King’s se- 
cond offering was an Ingot of Gold, 
weighing one pound, which was, in like 
manner delivered to the Archbishop, 
who put the Ingot into the oblation 
basin. 

The Queen’s offering was a pall of 
gold cloth, similar to that of the King, 
and her Majesty presented it with the 
same formalities as the King had pre- 
sented his. 

Their Majesties continuing to kneel 
before the Altar, the following prayer 
was offered up by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury :— 

“ O God, who dwellest in the high or 
holy place, with them also who are of 
an humble spirit, look town mercifully 
upon these thy servants, William our 

ing and’ Adelaide our Queen, here 
humbling themselves before thee at thy 
footstool, and graciously receive these 
oblations, which, in humble acknow- 
ledgement of thy sovereignty over all, 
and of thy great bounty to them in par- 
ticular, they have now offered up unto 
thee, through Jesus Christ our only me- 
diator and advocate. Amen.’’ 

This prayer being concluded, all the 
Regalia, with the exception of the 
swords, were delivered to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who handed them 
to the Dean of Westminster, who placed 
them upon the Altar. Their Majesties 
were then conducted to chairs of state, 
covered with damask figured cloth, on 
the south side of the Altar. Around 
his Majesty’s chair all the Great Officers 
and Noblemen who had taken part in 
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the procession arranged themselves; the 
distinguished personages who bore the 
swords being most prominently station- 
ed. Her majesty was surrounded by the 
principal officers of her household, by 
the Mistress of the Robes and her assis- 
tants, the Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
and the Maids of Honour : “the latter 
were tastefully dressed in white muslin 
over satin, profusely festooned and gar- 
landed with white roses; the chaste sim- 
plicity of these dresses excited much 
admiration. 

The Litany was then read by the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry and 
the Bishop of Lincoln, their Majesties 
kneeling. 

The commencement of the Commu- 
nion Service followed. The Bishop of 
Llandaff reading the Epistle, from 1 Pe- 
ter, ii. 18— Submit yourself to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake,’’ 
&c.; and the Bishop of Bristol reading 
the Gospel, from Matt. xxii. 15— Then 
went the Pharisees, and took counsel 
how they might entangle him in his 
talk,” &c. 

Then followed the sermon preached 
by the Bishop of London, his text being 
the passage just quoted from the Epistle 
of St. Peter. Their Majesties sat in 
their chairs opposite the a. The 
King wore a superb cap of crimson vel- 
vet, turned up with ermine. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury sat in his purple 
velvet chair, on the north side of the 
altar. The Garter stood beside his 
Grace; The Bishops (most of whom 
were present,) sat on a long bench, 
covered with purple damask extending 
from the Arc bisho ‘s chair, immedi- 
ately opposite to their Majesties. 

The Altar was now very gorgeous, 
laden with service-plate of massive gold, 
and glittering with the splendid Regalia. 
The grouping, too, of the Royal Sup- 
porters, presented a scene of the most 
graceful and dignified character. 


THE OATH. 


The sermon being concluded, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury approached 
the King, and standing before him ad- 
dressed his Majesty thus :—“ Sir, are 
you willing to take the oath usually 
taken by your predecessors.” The 
King answered,‘ I am willing.” 

The Archbishop then put the follow- 
ing questions to the King, whose re- 

lies were made from a book which his 
ajesty held in his hands. 

Archbishop.—Will you solemnly promise and 
swear to govern the people of this kingdom of 


Great Britain, and the dominions thereunto be- 
longing, according to the statutes in Parliament 
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agreed ou, and the respective laws and customs 
of the same ? 

pee solemnly promise so to do. 

Archbishop.—Will you, to the utmost of your 
power, cause law and justice in mercy to be exe- 
cuted in all your judgments? 

King. Iwill? 

Archbishop —Wili you, to the utmost of your 
power, maintain the laws of God, the true pro- 
fession of the Gospel, aud the Protestant Re- 
formed Religion established bylaw? And will 
you maintain and preserve inviolate the settle- 
ment of the Church of England, aud the doc- 
trine, worship, discipline, and government 
thereof, as by law established within the king- 
dom of England and Ireland, the dominion of 
Wales, the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
the territuries thereunto belonging, before the 
union of the two kingdoms! And will vou pre- 
serve unto the Bishops and Clergy of England, 
and to the churches there committed to their 
charge, ail such rights and privileges as by law 
do ne sball appertain unto them, or any of 

m? 

King —All this I promise to do. 

His Majesty then arose out of bis chair, and, 
attended by his supporters, went bare headed to 
the aitar, where, kneeling upon a cushion, at 
the steps of the altar, and laying bis band upon 
the boly gospels, he said— 

“The things which I have here before pro- 
——_ I will perform and keep, so heip me, 

nD 


Hereupon the King kissed the book, 
and signed the oath— the implements ot 
writing being handed to his Majesty on 
a silver standish by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The King again put on his cap of 
crimson velvet, and returned to his chair. 
The anthem, “ Come, Holy Ghost, our 
— inspire,’ was then sung by the 
choir. 


THE ANOINTING. 


Upon the conclusion of this anthem, 
the Archbishop read the following 
prayer, preparatory to the anointing :— 

“Q Lord, Holy Father, who by 
anointing with oil didst of old make and 
consecrate Kings, Priests, and Prophets, 
to teach and govern thy people Israel, 
bless and sanctify thy Fat servant 
William, who by our office and ministry 
is now to be anointed with this oil, 
and consecrated King of this realm: 
strengthen him, O Lord, with the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter, confirm and stab- 
lish him with thy free and princely spirit, 
the spirit of wisdom ol government, 
the spirit of counciland ghostly strength, 
the spirit of knowledge and true godli- 
ness, and fill him, O Lord, with the 
spirit of thy holy fear, now and for 
ever. Amen.” 

At the end of this prayer, the choir 
sang Handel’s splendid Coronation An- 
them, taken from J Kings, i. 39—40: 
“ Zadock, the priest,” &c. During the 
performance of this Anthem, the King 
was disrobed of his crimson robes ; 
his Majesty took otf his Cap of State, 
and the Robes and Cap were immedi- 
ately carried into St. Edward’s Chapel. 


Thus disrobed, his Majesty appeared in 
the uniform of an Admiral; in black 
trousers, with broad gold lace. 

The King then proceeded to St. Ed- 
ward’s chair; a rich canopy, called the 
“¢ Anointing Pall,’ was now held over 
His Majesty’s head by the Dukes of 
Leeds, Rutland, Newcastle, and Nor- 
thumberland. This pall was made of 
gold and silver brocade; it was lined 
with silver tabby, and had a deep gold 
fringe and tassels all round it. It was 
raised into a canopy by the noble dukes 
just mentioned, by means of four silver 
staves, which they fixed in loops that 
were attached to each corner of it. The 
Dean of Westminster stood by St. Ed- 
ward’s chair, behind the Archbishop, 
holding the Ampulla, which contained 
the consecrated oil of which the Dean 

oured some into the anointing-spoon ; 
into which the Archbishop dipped his 
fingers, and anointed His Majesty in 
the form of a cross, on the head, breast 
and hands. 

We should add, that merely a drop 
of oil suffices. The Archbishop then 
pr d abl i ig~ 
THE INVESTING WITH THE SUPERTUNICA, 


though set down in the Programme, was 
omitted, at the King’s request. The 
Supertunica was, however, placed ready 
on the Table, but removed without being 
used. 





THE SPURS. 


Immediately after the “ anointing,” 
the Dean of Westminster took the spurs 
from the altar, and delivered them’to the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain; who, 
kneeling down, touched His Majesty’s 
heels with them. 


THE SWORD. 


Earl Grey, who bore the sword of 
state, now delivered it tothe Lord Cham- 
berlain, and in lieu thereof, received 
from his Grace another sword, in a scab- 
bard of purple velvet ; upon which Earl 
Grey delivered it to the Archbishop, 
who laid it on the altar, saying the fol- 
lowing prayer :— 

‘* Hear our prayers, O Lord, we be- 
seech Thee, and so direct and support 
thy Servant King William, and vouch- 
saute by thy right hand of Majesty, to 
bless and sanctify this sword, wherewith 
this thy servant William desireth to be 
girt, that it may be a defence and pro- 
tection of churches, widows, and orphans, 
and all thy servants, and a terror to all 
those who lie in wait to do mischief, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.” 

The Archbishop, assisted by other 
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Bishops, delivered the Sword into the 
King’s right hand, and the Lord Great 
Chamberlain then girt His Majesty with 
it, the Archbishop saying, 

“ Receive this Kingly Sword, which 
is hallowed for the defence of the Holy 
Church, and delivered unto thee by the 
hands of the Bishops, though unworthy, 
yet consecrated by the authority of the 
Holy Apostles ; and remember of whom 
the Psalmist did prophesy, saying, ‘ Gird 
thyself with thy sword upon thy thigh, 
O thou Most Mighty, and with this 
Sword exercise thou the force of equity, 
and mightily destroy the growth of ini- 
quity. Protect the Holy Church of God 
and his faithful people ; defend and help 
widows and orphans; restore things 
gone to decay, and maintain those re- 
stored, that doing thus thou mayest be 
glorious in the triumphs of virtue, and 
excellent in the ornament of justice, and 
reign for ever with the Saviour of the 
World, whose image you bear, who with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost liveth 
and reigneth world without end.” 


OFFERING OF THE SWORD. 


After this exhortation, the King rising 
up, went to the altar, where his Ma- 
jesty offered the Sword in the scabbard 
(delivering it to the Archbishop), and 
then retired to his chair: the Sword 
was then redeemed by the nobleman 
who first received it, and who carried it 
during the remainder of the solemnity, 
having first drawn it out of the scabbard, 
and delivered the latter to an officer of 
the wardrobe. 


THE INVESTING WITH THE MANTLE. 


His Majesty then standing in front of 
his chair, was invested by the Dean of 
Westminster with the Imperial Mantle, 
or Dalmatic Robe of Cloth of Gold, the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain fast- 
ening the clasps thereof. The richness 
of this robe can scarcely be described. 
The ground, or outside, is shot with 
gold thread, brocaded with gold and 
silver, with large and small flowers of the 
same frosted; all the ornaments and 
flowers being edged about with purple, 
or deep Mazarine blue. Its splendour 
would even figure in the elaborate pages 
of Hall, the chronicler. 


THE ORB. 


The King then sitting down, the 
Archbishop having received the Orb from 
the Dean, delivered it into the King’s 
right hand, saying, ‘* Receive this impe- 
rial Robe and Orb; and remember that 
the whole world is subject to the power 
and empire of God,” &c. The King 


then returned the Orb. It has been 
customary at former coronations for the 
King to receive also the Armill, or rich 
——— but this was dispensed 
with. 


THE RING. 


The Lord Chamberlain then delivered 
the Ruby Ring on a crimson cushion, to 
the Archbishop, who put it on the fourth 
finger of the King’s right hand, saying, 
* Receive this Ring,’’ &c. 


THE SCEPTRES. 


The Archbishop then delivered the 
Sceptre with the Cross into his Majesty’s 
right hand, saying, “‘ Receive this Royal 
Sceptre,”’ &c.: and then the Sceptre 
with the Dove, saying, ‘ Receive the 
Rod of Equity,” &c. The Duke of 
Norfolk, as Lord of the Manor of Work- 
sop, supported his Majesty’s right arm 
for a time, and afterwards relieved the 
King, by holding the Sceptre; his 
Grace had previously presented to the 
King a glove for his Majesty’s right 
hand, embroidered with the arms of Stew- 
ard, which the King put on. 


THE CROWNING. 


This and the Recognition were the 
most interesting of all the Ceremonies. 
The Archbishop, standing before the 
Altar, and having St. Edward’s Crown 
before him, took the same into his hands, 
and consecrated and blessed it with the 
prayers “QO God, who crownest thy 
aithful servants with mercy,’ &c. Then 
the Archbishop, assisted by other 
Bishops, came from the Altar, the Dean 
of Westminster carrying the Crown, 
and the Archbishop took and placed 
it on His Majesty’s head, (at one 
o’clock, to a minute,) while the spec- 
tators, with loud and repeated shouts, 
cried, “‘ God save the King,” &c. the 
trumpets sounding, the drums beating, 
and the Tower and Park guns firing by 
signal. The acclamation ceasing, the 
Archbishop pronounced the Exhortation, 
*¢ Be strong and of a good courage,”’ 
&c. The choir then sung the Anthem 
—“The King shall rejoice in thy 
strength,” &c. As soon as the King 
was crowned, the Peers put on their 
Coronets, the Bishops their Caps, and 
the Kings of Arms their Crowns. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


The Dean then took the Holy Bible 
from the Altar, and delivered it to the 
Archbishop, who, attended by the rest 
of the Bishops, presented it to the King, 
saying, “ Our Pade neacs King, &c. The 
King then returned the Bible to the 
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Archbishop, who gave it to the Dean, to 
be by him replaced on the Altar. 


THE BENEDICTION. 


The King then knelt, holding both the 
Sceptres which had been already pre- 
sented to him in his hands, and the 
Archbishop thus blessed him :— 

“The Lord bless thee and keep thee; 
and, as he hath made thee King over his 
people, so may he still prosper thee in 
this world, and make thee partaker of 
his eternal felicity in the world to 
come.”’ 

The Bishops then in an audible voice 
answered “ Amen.” 

The Archbishop then turning to the 
people, said :— 

‘¢ And the same Lord grant that the 
clergy and people gathered together for 
this ordinance, may by his gracious as- 
sistance be continually governed by thee 
in all happiness, and that humbly obey- 
ing his will, and faithfully serving thee, 
they may enjoy peace in the present life, 
and with thee be made partakers of the 
everlasting kingdom.’’ 

Again the Bishops responded — 
«¢ Amen.” 

The King then arose and went to King 
Edward’s chair, where he kissed the 
Archbishop and Bishops who were pre- 
sent. This done, the choir sang the 
Hymn, Te Deum laudamus, or, We 
praise thee, O God, &c. 

THE ENTHRONIZATION. 

When the Te Deum was ended, the 
King, led up by the Archbishops and 
Bishops, ascended the Theatre, and was 
enthroned by Bishops and Peers; and 
the Archbishop standing before him, 

ronounced the Exhortation, “ Stand 
si and hold fast,’’ &c. 

A loud and general exclamation of 
“God save the King !’? accompanied 
by clapping of hands and huzzaing now 
burst from every partof the Abbey. At 
this moment, too, the coronation medals 
were thrown about by the Treasurer of 
his Majesty’s Household. 


THE HOMAGE. 


His Majesty then delivered the Scep- 
tre with the Cross to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, to hold the same in his right hand, 
and the Sceptre with the Dove to the 
Duke of Richmond, to hold the same in 
his left hand during the homage. 

The Archbishop and other Bishops 
then knelt before the King, and, for 
himself and the other Lords Spiritual, 
pronounced the words of the Homage, 
as follows :— 

“J, William, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, will be faithful and true, and faith 


and truth will bear unto you, our So: 
vereign Lord, and your heirs, Kings of 
Great Britain; and I will do and truly 
acknowledge the service of the lands 
which I claim to hold of you as in right 
of the church. So help me God.” 

These words were repeated after his 
Grace by the other Bishops, kneeling 
and paying homage in the same manuer, 

( The Engraving with the present sheet 
represents this Ceremony.) 

The Archbishop then rose and kissed 
his Majesty’s left cheek, and touched 
his Crown, and after him the rest of the 
Bishops present did the like, and retired 
in their respective seniorities. 

The Duke of Cumberland ascended 
the steps of the throne, and, taking off 
his coronet, kneeling before the King, 

ronounced for himself and the other 

ukes of Blood Royal, the words of 
Homage, the rest doing the same with 
him and saying after him, mutatis mu- 
tandis :— 

*¢ T, Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cum. 
berland, do become your liege man of 
life and limb, and of earthly worship, 
and faith and truth I will bear unto you, 
to live and die against all manner of folks 
—So help me, God.” 

The Duke of Cumberland then kissed 
his Majesty’s left cheek, and touched 
the Crown upon his head; the rest of 
the Dukes of the Blood Royal doing the 
like after him, and then retired. The 
Dukes and other Peers then observed 
the same ceremony, the senior of each 
degree pronouncing the words of ho- 
mage. Each Peer kissed his Majesty’s 
left cheek and touched his Crown, accord- 
ing to rank. To some it was an inconve- 
nient form, inasmuch as trying to retire 
facewards to the King, a few aged Peers 
stumbled and fell. The Duke of Cum- 
berland was nearly tripped up by the 
Duke of Gloucester inadvertently tread- 
ing on his robe. Several Peers were 
much cheered as they retired: the Duke 
of Wellington received this meed of ap- 
oe as did Lords Plunkett and Lynd- 

urst. The most marked approbation 
was, however, shown towards Earl Grey 
and the Lord Chancellor. When Lord 
Brougham approached his Majesty, the 
applause was of that vehement descrip- 
tion which bore the gale of high po- 
pular favour. The Members of the 

ouse of Cx were especially en- 
thusiastic, and rising en masse, waved 
hats, handkerchiefs, and programmes in 
token of their respect. 

Much time was lost to the spectators 
during the puerile form of. kissing his 
Majesty, and more than once the ho- 
mage appeared to him disugreeably fa- 




















tiguing. The public feeling towards 
the Peers, however, relieved the scene ; 
while the scramble for the medals in the 
choir, if not entirely decorous, was 
amusing. Hustle ensued upon hustle, 
till the King’s chair appeared to be en- 
dangered by the “ robustious strug- 
gle.” 


THE ANOINTING, CROWNING, 
anp ENTHRONING tHe QUEEN. 


Duaine the Coronation of the King, 
her Majesty the Queen had remained 
seated in her chair on the south side of 
the Altar. 

As soon as the last Anthem was con- 
cluded, the Queen rose from her chair, 
and being supported as before, proceed- 
éd to the Altar, attended by her Train- 
bearer and ladies-assistants, where her 
Majesty knelt whilst the Archbishop 
said the prayer of Consecration, as fol- 
Jows : — 

« Almighty and everlasting God, the 
fountain of all goodness, give ear, we 
beseech thee, to our prayers, and mul- 
tiply thy blessings upon this thy ser- 
vant, whom in thy name, with all hum- 
ble devotion, we consecrate our Queen. 
Defend her always with thy mighty 
hand, protect her on every side, that she 
may be able to overcome all her ene- 
mies; and that with Sarah and Rebecca, 
Leah and Rachiel, and all other blessed 
and honourable women, she may mul- 
tiply and rejoice in the fruit of her 
womb, to the honour of the kingdom 
and the good government of thy church, 
through Christ our Lord, who vouch- 
safed to be born of a Virgin that he 
inight redeem the world, who liveth and 
feigneth with Thee in unity with the 
Holy Ghost world without end.” 

This prayer concluded, her Majesty 
Tose and went to the faldstool at which 
she was to be anointed and crowned, 
placed before the Altar between the 
steps and King Edwara’s chair; and 
standing there, the chief attendant took 
off the circlet, which her Majesty wore 
up to this time. This was a rim or circle 
of gold, richly adorned with large dia- 
monds, and beautifully set witha string 
of pearls round the upper edge. 

he Queen then knelt down, and four 
Duchesses holding a rich pall of silk, or 
cloth of gold, over her Majesty, as the 
four Dukes had held a pall over the 
King, the Archbishop poured the conse- 
crated oil upon her head, saying, * In 
the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, let the anointing of this 
oil increase thine honours, and the grace 
of God’s Holy Spirit establish them for 
ever and ever. Amen.”’ 
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The ladies then opened her Majesty’s 
apparel for the anojnting on the breast, 
which the Archbishop performed, using 
the same words, after which he said a 
prayer. 

One of the ladies in attendance (having 
first dried the place anointed with fine 
cotton wool) then closed the Queen’s 
robes at her breast, and afterwards put 
alinen coif upon her head. 

The Archbishop next put the ring on 
the fourth finger of her Majesty’s right 
hand, saying, ‘ Receive this ring,” &c. 

The Archbishop then took the Crown 
from the Altar, and reverently placed it 
on the head of the Queen, saying, ‘ Re- 
ceive the crown of glory, honour, and 
joy; and God, the Crown of the Faith- 
ful, who by our episcopal hands, though 
most unworthy, hath this day set a 
crown of pure gold upon thy head, en- 
rich you with wisdom and virtue; that 
after this life you may meet the ever- 
lasting Bridegroom, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, with the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

At this moment a sun-beam fell on 
her Majesty’s Crown, which, though 
much less in size than the King’s diadem, 
was of equal brilliancy. The Coronets 
of the Peeresses were very elegant, 
though they in part concealed the jewels 
interspersed in their hair; they were of 
various sizes, Some so small as to appear 
perked on the head. The Peers’ Coro- 
nets, with few exceptions, did not add 
much to their Lordships’ dignity; the 
general disadvantage was in the Coro- 
nets being too large, and thus falling 
over the forehead. The Lord Chancellor, 
who wore his Coronet over his forensic 
wig, appeared to suffer some inconveni- 
ence by the double covering ; he repeat- 
edly evinced signs of perspiration and 
fatigue, by applying his handkerchief to 
his face. His prem iy ardent] 
in the applause of the King ; and, hig’ 
in stature as in popular favour, the 
Chancellor waved his Coronet as freely 
as loyal heart could wish. 

Her Majesty being crowned, all the 
Peeresses present put on their Coronets ; 
and then the Archbishop placed the 
Sceptre end the Cross in her Majesty’s 
right hand, and the ivory Rod with the 
Dove in her left, and offered a short 
prayer. The Queen, being thus anointed 
and crowned, and having received all her 
ornaments, the choir sang the Hallelujah 
Chorus. 

At the commencement of the chorus 
the Queen arose, and, supported as 
before, ascended the theatre (reverently 
bowing to his Majesty as she passed 
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the Throne,) and was conducted to her 
own Throne on the left hand of that of 
the King, where her Majesty reposed 
until the conclusion of the chorus. Im- 
mediately that the chorus was over, a 
loud shout of ‘* God save the Queen’’ 
resounded through the Abbey. 


THE HOLY SACRAMENT. 


After the chorus and homage, the two 
Bishops who had read the Epistle and 
and Gospel received from the Altar, by 
the hands of the Archbishop, the Patina 
and the Chalice, which they carried into 
St. Edward’s Chapel, and brought from 
thence the bread upon the Patina, and 
the wine in the Chalice. Their Majes- 
ties then descended from their Thrones 
and went to the Altar, where the King, 
taking off his Crown, delivered it to the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain to 
hold, and the Sceptres to the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Richmond. Then the 
Bishops delivered the Patina and Chalice 
into the King’s hands, and his Majesty 
delivered them to the Archbishop, who 
reverently placed the same upon the 
altar, covering them with a fair linen 
cloth. The Queen also took off her 
Crown, and delivered it to her Lord 
Chamberlain to hold, and the Sceptres to 
those noblemen who had previously borne 
them. 

Their Majesties then went to their 
chairs on the south side of the area. 
When the Archbishop and the Dean had 
first communicated, their Majesties ap- 
proached the Altar and received the 
Sacrament, the Archbishop administer- 
ing the bread, and the Dean of West- 
minster the cup. 

The King and Queen then put on 
their Crowns, and took the Sceptres in 
their hands as before, and again repaired 
to their Thrones, supported and attended 
as when they left them. 

The Archbishop then read the Com- 
munion Service, and pronounced the 
blessing; and at the conclusion the 
trumpets sounded and the drums beat. 

After this, his Majesty, attended as 
before, the four Swords being carried 
before him, descended into the area, and 
passed through the door on the south 
side of the Altar into St. Edward’s 
Chapel; and the nobleman who had 
carried the regalia received them from 
the Dean of Westminster, as they passed 
by the Altar into the Chapel. The 
Queen, at the same time descending from 
her Throne, went into the same Chapel, 
at the door on the north side of the 
Altar. Their Majesties then came into 
the Chapel, the King standing before 
the Altar, delivered the Sceptre with the 


Dove, which his Majesty had borne in 
his left hand, to the Archbishop, who 
laid it on the Altar. His Majesty was 
then disrobed of his Royal Robe of State, 
and arrayed in his Royal Robe of purple 
velvet by the Deputy Lord Great en 
berlain. The Archbishop then placed 
the Orb in his Majesty’s left hand. 

The noblemen who had carried the 
Gold Spurs and St. Edward’s Staff, de- 
livered them to the Dean, and the latter 
deposited them on the Altar. 


DEPARTURE OF THEIR MAJESTIES FROM 
THE ABBEY. 


Whilst their Majesties were in St. 
Edward’s Chapel, the officers of arms ar- 
ranged the return, so that all was ready 
to move at the moment that the King and 
Queen left the Chapel. 

Their Majesties, and the Princes and 
Princesses, then proceeded out of the 
choir, and to the west door of the Abbey, 
attended as before, their Majesties wear- 
ing their Crowns; the King bearing in 
his right hand the Sceptre with the 
Cross, and in his left the Orb; and the 
Queen bearing in her right hand her 
Sceptre with the Cross, and in her left 
the ivory Rod with the Dove; their 
Royal Highnesses the Princes and 
Princesses wearing their Coronets, and 
the Princes who are Field Marshals 
carrying their batons. The four Swords 
were borne before the King in the same 
order as before. The Dean and Pre- 
bendaries, and the Bishops who had 
carried the Bible, the Chalice, and the 
Patina, remained in the choir. The 
noblemen who had severally carried the 
Crowns, the Orb, the Sceptre with the 
Dove, the Spurs, and St. Edward’s Staff, 
walked in the same places as before; 
those who had staves and batons carry- 
ing the same; all Peers wearing their 
Coronets; and the Archbishops and the 
Bishops supporting their Majesties, 
wearing their caps; and the kings of 
arms their Crowns. 

The whole of the Coronation Cere- 
monies in the Choir of the Abbey were 
finished by three o’clock, when the pro- 
cession returned through the Choir and 
nave. On reaching the West door, the 
King’s style was proclaimed by Garter 
King at Arms: the Regalia were re- 
turned to the robing-rooms, adjoining 
the new Portico, to the State officers 
who had borne them thither; and at 
about hualf-past three o’clock the King 
and Queen entered the State-carriage 
to return to St. James’s Palace, both 
their Majesties wearing their crowns ; 
a proof that they had studied the grati- 

















fication of the 
gramme of the 
We have purposely omitted all descrip- 


people beyond the pro- 
Ye 


tion of the out-door procession of their 
Majesties from St. James’s to the Ab- 
bey. It included nearly the whole of 
the Royal suite, and must have been a 
gratifying picture of kingly splendour. 
Nevertheless, besides the auspicious oc- 
casion for which this pageant was ar- 
ranged, the spectacle is nearly as grand 
on the King’s visits to the House of 
Lords. Its importance can therefore 
scarcely be considered paramount with 
the details of the Ceremonies within the 
Abbey. The countless crowds assembled 
to view the procession on its progress to 
and from the Abbey, exceed our calcu- 
lation, as we witnessed them through 
the circular windows of the vaultings, 
and the loopholes of the walls. This 
was indeed a curious coup d’qil, inas- 
much as it showed clustering myriads on 
the housetops and living streams in the 
streets below. The joyful expressions 
of the multitude were distinctly heard 
within the choir of the Abbey, both on 
the approach and return of their Majes- 
ties, and combined with the pealing or- 
gan, the roar of guns, the clang of mili- 
tary music, and the firing of bells,—they 
gave rise to feelings which it were diffi- 
cult to suppress. 

The arrival of their Majesties at the 
Palace was announced by the firing of a 
Royal salute of 21 cannon, which closed 
this part of the ceremonies of the day. 

Reflecting awhile upon the merited 
enthusiasm of the people towards our 
beloved Sovereign, we were forcibly re- 
minded of the virtues which were essen- 
tial to a monarch’s lasting popularity, 
as powerfully drawn by an old dramatist : 


a 





‘Tis not the bared pate, the bended knees, 

Gilt tipstaves, Tyrian purple, chairs of state, 
ps of pied butterflies, that flutter still 

In greatness’ summer, that confirm a prince; 

Tis not th’ unsavoury breath of multitudes, 

Shouting and clapping with confused din, 

That makes a prince. No—he’s a king, 

A trueking, that dares du aught save wrong, 

Fears notbing mortal but to be unjust ; 

Who is not blown up with the flattering puffs 

Of spungy sycophants, who stands unmov’d, 

Despite the justling of opinion: 

Who can enjoy himself, maugre the throng, 

That strive to press his quiet out of him; 

Who sits upon Jove’s footstool, 

Adorning, not affecting majesty ; 

Whose brow is wreathed with the silver crown 

Of clear content: this isa kivg, 

And of this empire every man’s possess’d 

That's worth his soul. 


Her Majesty’s dress was of gold gauze 
over a white satin petticoat, with a dia- 
mond stomacher, and a purple velvet 
train lined with white satin, and a rich 
border of gold and ermine. 
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THE REGALIA. 


In the preceding account we have omit- 
ted the descriptions of the several Re- 
Gaia used in the Ceremonies, as they 
will be found in previous Numbers of 
The Mirror. 

No. 505, contains the Imperial Crown, 
and St. Edward’s Chair. 

No. 506, contains the Orb, Eugle, 
Spoon, Rings, Sceptres, and Swords. 


‘6 PROPHETIC” OR ‘6 FATAL STONE” OF 
THE CORONATION CHAIR. 


We quote Mr. Brayley’s description of 
this celebrated relic, though not quite 
conformably to the promise in our No. 
505. The reader will perceive it to be 
laboriously drawn up, notwithstanding 
we are compelled to omit a few of Mr. 
Brayley’s extracts from old writers. 


Tradition has identified this stone with 
that on which the Patriarch Jacob re- 
posed his head when he saw the Vision 
of the Ladder reaching to Heaven, with 
the Angels of God ascending and de- 
scending, in the plain of Luz. Its known 
history, however, carries it back to a 
period so remote, that this legend was 
scarcely necessary to procure for it re- 
spect and veneration; and whether it 
were originally an Egyptian or a Celtic 
monument, it furnishes a very remark- 
able proof of the wide diffusion of a 
most ancient practice observed in the 
inauguration of kings; namely, by 
placing them either upon, or near to, 
an elevated stone, at the moment of in- 
vesting them with the gegen of regal 
power. This custom had its origin in 
the East, where it spread extensively, 
and is alluded to in many passages of 
the Old Testament, and it certainly be- 
came general among the Celtic and 
Scandinavian nations.* 

The fullest account of this Stone given 
by any single writer, is that by Fordun, 
who, in his Scoto Chronicon, which was 
composed in the reign of Edward III., 
has devoted an entire chapter to its early 
history ; the substance of his statement 
is as follows :— 

‘« There was a certain King of Spain, 
of the Scottish race, called Milo, hav- 
ing many sons; one, however, named 
Simon Brek, he loved above all the 
others, although he was neither the 
elder nor the heir. His father, there- 
fore, sent him to Ireland with an army, 
and gave him a marble Chair, carved 

* The connecting the Prophetic Stone with 
the Vision of Jacob was, most probably, an in- 
vention of the Monks of Westminster; for the 
most ancient document in which it was thus des- 


cribed, was a Tablet, formerly suspended ubeve 
the Chair in St. Edward’s Chapel. 
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with very ancient art by a skilful work- 
man, in which the Kings of Spain, of 
the Scottish nation, were wont to sit 
when inaugurated, from which cause it 
was carefully brought into his region, as 
if it were an anchor. This Simon having 
reached the above island with a great 
army, reduced it under his dominion, 
and reigned in it many years. He placed 
the aforesaid Stone or Chair, at The- 
mor, the royal residence, a noted place, 
at which his ‘Ss were t 

ed to reside, distinguished with kingly 
honours. Gathelus, as some say, 
brought this Chair, with other regal or- 
naments, with him from Egypt into 
Spain. Others relate, that Simon Brek, 
having anchored on the Irish coast, was 
forced by contrary winds to withdraw 
his anchors from the billowy surge, and 
whilst strenuously labouring to that end, 
a stone, in the form of a chair, cut out 
of marble, was hauled up with the an- 
chors into the ship. eceiving this, 
both as a precious boon from Heaven, 
and as a certain presage of future do- 
minion ; he, trembling with excessive 
joy, adored his gods for the gift, as if 
they had absolutely appointed him to 
the kingdom and the crown. It was 
there prophesied, likewise, that he and 
his posterity should reign wherever that 
Stone should be found; from which di- 
vination some one made this metrical 
prophecy, which, according to the com- 
mon opinion, has frequently proved to 
be true :— 





«Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient Lapidem, reguare teventur ibidemn.” 


In Holinshed’s Chronicle is a long 
account of the above-named Gathelus, 
who is there said to have been a Greek, 
“the sonne of Cecrops, who builded 
the citie of Athens.”’ 

After leaving Greece, ‘ Gathelus re- 
sided some time in Egypt, where he 
married Scota, the daughter of King 
Pharaoh; but being slarmed at the 
judgment denounced by Moses, who 
was then in Egypt, he quitted that 
country with many followers, and landed 
in Spain ;’’ here he “ builded a citie, 
which he named Brigantia;’’ yet not 
without great opposition from the native 
Spaniards. Having at length succeeded 
in making peace with his neighbours, he 
sat “‘ vpon his Marble Stone, in Brigan- 
tia, where he gave lawes and minister- 
ed justice vnto his people, thereby to 
menteine them in weulth and quietnesse. 
This Stone was in fashion like a seat, or 
chaire, having such a fatall destiny (as 
the Scots suy) following it, that where- 
ever it should be placed, there should 


the Scotish men reigne and have the su- 
preme governaunce.”’ 

In the manuscript additions, made by 
an anonymous writer, in the reign of 
Henry VI., to the rhyming Chronicle 
of Robert of Gloucester (now preserved 
ip the College of Arms,) it 1s stated, 
that 


“The Scottes yclupped were 
Aftur a woman that Scote hyght, the dawter of 


araoD, 
Yat broghte into Scotlond a whyte marble Ston, 
Yat was ordeyed for thare Kyng, whan he co- 
roued wer, 
And for a grete Jewyll long hit was yhold ther. 
Kyng Edward wyth the lang Shankes from Scot- 
land hit fette, 
Besyde the Shryne of Seynte Edward at West- 
minstre ther hitte sette.” 

In the Lowland Scotch of ‘* Wintow. 
nis Chronikil,’”’ which was written by 
the Prior of the very ancient Monastery 
of St. Serf’s Inch, in Loch Levin, be- 
tween the years 1420 and 1424, the his- 
tory of the Stone is thus given in the 
ninth chapter of the third book. This 
commences by stating, that in the time 
of the brothers, Romulus and Remus, 
there was a mighty king reigning in 
Spain, who had many sons, one of whom 
was * Simon Brek :”’ 


“ A gret Stdne pis King pan had, 

Dat fore bis Kyngis sete wes made, 

And haldyne wes a gret jowale 

Wytht-in pe Kynryk of Spayue hile. 

Dis King bad pis Simon ta, 

Dat Stane, and in-tyl Yrland gé, 

And wyn pat Land and occupy, 

And holde pat Stane perpetually 

And make it his sege pare 

As pai of Spayne did it of are.’?— 
Simon Brek (continues the Chronicle) 

having arrived at, and conquered Ire- 

and, 

“‘Dere he made a gret Cyté 

And in it syne pat Stane gert he 

Be set, and haldyn for jowale 

And Chartyr of pat Kynryke héle.”— 


Fergus, the son of Eric, a lineal de- 
scendant from Brek, long afterwards 


“‘ Broucht pis staéne wyth-in Scotland 
Fyrst qwhen he come and wane pat land, 
And fyrst it set in Ikkolmkil, 

And Scune pare-eftyr it wes broucht tyl: 
And pare it was syne mony day 

Qwhyll Edward gert have it away.”— 
« Now will I pe Were rehere 

As I fynd of pat Stane in wers ; 

« Nifallat Fatum, Scoti, quocung ; locatum, 
Inuenient Lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 
“ But gyf werdys falyhand be, 
Qwhare-evyr pat Stdne yhe segyt se, 
Dare sal pe Scottis be regnand, 

And Lorddys hale oure all pat land.’’, 

















Sir James Ware states, from the Irish 
historians, that this Stone was brought 
into their country by the colony of the 
Tuath de Danans, and that it had the 
property of issuing sounds resembling 
thunder, whenever any of the Royal 
Scythian Race placed themselves on it 
for inauguration, and that he only 
was crowned monarch of Ireland, under 
whom, when placed on it, the Stone 
grouned or spake. Fergus, the first 
King of Scotland, who was descended 
from the blood-royal of Ireland, “is 
said to have been crowned upon this 
Fatal Stone, which, as we find in the 
Histories of Scotland, he had from Ire- 
Jand about the year of the world 3641. 
and 330 years before Christ, and he 
placed it in Argyle, where it continued 
until the reign of King Kenneth II., 
who, a. D. 840, having vanquished the 
Picts near Scone, inclosed the Stone in 
a Wooden Chair, and deposited it in 
the monastery there, to serve for the 
inauguration of the Kings of Scot- 
land.”’ * 
Its place in Treland was the Hill of 
Tarah ; and for some ages the supreme 
kings of that country were placed upon 
it at the time of inauguration. When 
mentioning the ancient names of Ire- 
land, Sir James says also, that “ it was 
called Jnnis-fail, or the Island of Des- 
tiny, from the Fatal Stone, called Lia- 
fail,” which was the Irish designation 
of this Stone. 
Chalmers asserts, that the last of the 
Scottish Kings who “had the felicity to 
be crowned in this essential seat, was 
Alexander I{I.; and it is said that the 
Earl of Fife, as it was his privilege to 
do, (from hereditary right) placed the 
king in Cathedrum Marmoreum.’’ t 
Hardyng, however, whose metrical 
“ Chronicle’? was partly composed in 
Henry the Sixth’s reign, (and with 
whom, on this point, several ancient 
historians agree) speaking of John Ba- 
liol, affirms that he was crowned 
“In the Minister of Scone, within Scotlad 
grond, 

Sittyng upon the rega/ Stone full sound, 

As ail the kynges there vsed had afore, 

On Sainct Andrewes day, with al joye there- 
fore.” 

Buchanan, speaking of Kenneth II., 
in his Scottish History, says, that “ hav- 
ing enlarged his kingdom, and settled 

* « Antiquities of Ireland,” vol. ii. pp. 10 and 
24. According to Penvant, its station, when iu 
Arzyleshire, was the Castle of Dunstaffnage, 
and he has given an engraving of an ivory image, 
found in the ruins of that castle, which repre- 
sents a king with a book in his hand, sitting, aa 
he supposes, in the ancient Chair, whose bottom 
was the “ Fatal Stone.” Vide “ Tour to the He- 


brides,” vol. ii. p. 409, and vol. iii, p, 117. 
t “ Caledonia,” vol. i. p. 468. 
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wholesome laws for the good adminis- 
tration of the government, he further 
endeavoured to confirm the royal autho- 
rity by mean and trivial things, almost 
bordering on superstition itself.’’ There 
was “a Marble Stone,’’t he continues, 
‘which Simon Breccus is reported to 
have brought out of Spain into Ireland, 
and which Fergus, the son of Ferchard, 
is also said to have brought over into 
Scotland and placed in Argyle. This 
Stone Kenneth removed out of Argyle to 
Scone, by the river Tay, and placed it 
there inclosed in a Chair of wood. The 
Kings of Scotland were wont to receive 
both the regal title and insignia, sitting 
in that chair, till the days of Edward I. 
King of England.’’ Holinshed, speaking 
of the removal of this Stone to West- 
minster, calls it a ‘‘ Chaire of marble,”’ 

robably from the old translation of 

oece, which thus mentions it: “ In 
this Chair all Kinges of Scotland war 
ay crownit quhil ye tyme of Kyng Ro- 
bert Bruse; in quhais tyme besyde 
mony othir cruelties done by Kyng Ed- 
ward lang schankis, the said chair of 
merbyll was taiken be Inglismen and 
brocht out of Scone to London, and 
put into Westmonistar, quhare it re- 
mainis to our dayis.”’ 

The internal dissensions of Scotland 
in the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, were extremely favourable to the 
designs of Edward I., who, having 
formed a league with Bruce against 
John Baliol, defeated the latter in a 
desperate battle near Dunbar, in April, 
1296 ; and quickly subduing all Scotland, 
resolved to deprive the nation of every 
vestige of its independence. With that in- 
tent he caused the crown, sceptre, and 
Inauguration Stone,§ with all the public 
archives, charters, jewels, &c., to be 
conveyed to London, there to remain as 
lasting memorials of his conquests, and 
of the entire subjugation of the Scots. 

In the wardrobe account of Edward I. 
under the head of “ Jewels remaining at 
the end of the twenty-seventh year, of 
those which were some time the King of 
Scotland’s,”’ are enumerated, “ a large 
silver Cup and a great Stone, upon 
which the Scottish kings were accus- 
tomed to be crowned.’? || 


t “ Saxum Marmoreum,” &c. “ Kennethus 


in Cathedram ligneam inclusum. Vide “Re- 
rum Scot. Hist.” Lib. vi, p. 156. Edit. 1697. 

§ If entire credence could be given to the 
«“Metrical History of Sir William Wallace,” 
written by Blind Harry, we must believe that 
Edward L., after be had dethroned and imprison- 
ed Baliol, was himself crowned King of Scot- 
land upon this very Stone; but the circumstance 
does not appear to be mentioned by any other 
historian, although so extremely consonant to 
E«dward’s policy. 

{ “ Jocalia remanencia,” &c. videlicit, 
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Walsingham, in his ‘ Ypodigma 
Neustrz, says that Edward in returning 
by the Abbey of Scone, took from thence 
the Stone which the Kings of Scotland 
‘were wont to use for a throne at the time 
of Coronation, and brought it to West- 
minster; ordering it to be thenceforth 
made the chair of the officiating priests: 
and Hardyng, in his beforementioned 
*¢ Chronicle,’’ who evidently derived his 
information from that writer, but with 
an amplification, which shows that he 
had himself seen the chair, has thus 
stated the circumstances of the removal 
in homely verse :— 

“ And as he came homewarde, by Skone away, 
The Regai there of Scotland then he brought 
And sent it forth to Westmynster for ay 

To be there in a Cheire clenely wrought 

For a Masse Priest to syt in, when he ought 
Whiche there was standyine besyde the Shryne 
In a Cheire of old tyme made ful fyne. 

Matthew of Westminster informs us, 
under the date 1297, that the King, 
coming to Westminster on the morrow 
of St. Botolph, offered to the blessed 
King Edward, through whose virtues 
he had acquired them, the Regalia of 
the Scotish Kingdom; namely, the 
Throne, the golden Sceptre and the 
Crown. Grafton, who says this offer- 
ing was made on the 18th of June, in- 
cludes the ** Cloth of Estate’ among 
the Regalia, but he makes no mention 
of the Fatal Stone.* 

Rapin, after alluding to the intention 
of King Edward to unite the two king- 
doms, and mentioning his removal into 
England of the Scotish Regalia, &c., 
together with “ the famous Stone on 
which the inauguration of their Kings 
was nerve proceeds thus :—‘“ The 
people of Scotland had all along placed 
in that Stone a kind of fatality. They 
fancied that whilst it remained in their 
country the State would be unshaken, 
but the moment it should be elsewhere 
removed, great revolutions would en- 
sue ; for this reason Edward carried it 
away, to create in the Scots a belief that 
the time of the dissolution of their mo- 
narchy was come, and to lessen their 
hopes of recovering their liberty.’’t 
Nothing, indeed, can show the vast im- 
portance attached to the possession of 
this Stone by the Scots, in a more forci- 
ble point of view, than the circumstance 
that it was not only made the subject of 


“Cipbus argenti, pond’ 2/. 11s. 6d- precii. 

“Una Petra Macna super quam Reges Sco- 
cie solebaut coronari.’ Vide ‘“‘ Ward. Acc.” 
Lib. Quotidiauus. 

* «Chron ” p. 177. Edit. 1569. It would seem 
that both the Crown and Sceptre, as well as the 
Royal Seat, were still preserved in the Abbey 
Church in Camden’s time. 

t “ History of England.” Vol. i. p. 375. 
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an express article in a treaty of peace, 
but, also, of a political conference bes 
tween Edward III. and David II., King 
of Scotland. 4 

For our knowledge of the first of thes 
facts we are indebted to the industrion 
author of the Introduction to the “ Cg 
lendars of ancient Charters,’ who disco 
vered a Writ of Privy Seal, dated @ 
Bordesly, July the Ist, 1328 (bein, 
shortly after the treaty with Sco! 
was signed,) and directed to the Abbe 
and Convent at Westminster, where 
the King (Edward 111.) after reciti 
that “ his Council had, in his Parliamen 
held at Northampton, agreed that thi 
Stone whereupon the Kings of Scotl 
used to sit at the time of their Coron 
tion, and which was then in the keepin 
of that Abbot and Convent, should } 
sent to Scotland, and that he had ordeg 
ed the Sheriffs of London to receive ti 
same from them by indenture, and ca 
it to be delivered to the Queen Mother, 
commands the Abbot and Convent “ 
deliver up the said Stone to those Sh 
riffs, as soon as they should come to the 
for that purpose.’’¢ Notwithstandia 
this command, it is clear that the Co 
nation Stone never was given up, althougl 
many ancient records, jewels, and mu 
ments were actually delivered to 
Scots, in pursuance of the Treaty. 

The eleventh head of the Conferen 
held at London between Edward II 
and David, King of Scotland, in the ye: 
1363, is thus briefly detailed by Dalryz 
ple: “the King, after having be 
crowned King of England, to come 
gularly to the kingdom of Scotland, ar 
to be crowned King, at Scone, ‘in fi 
Royal Chair, which is to be delivered 
to the English. The ceremony of 
coronation to be performed by person 
whom the Court of Rome shall depu 
for that purpose.’’§ Even this agre 
ment remained equally unfulfilled wii 
the former one, and the Stone was sti 
permitted to retain its place in St. 
ward’s Chapel, and it has ever since co 
tinued there. 


Some of the es notice ¢ 
1 


Sword of Justice falling from the hai 
of Earl Grey, during the Coronatio 
which incident the superstitious 
consider as important as the head falli 
off a cane at the trial of Charles I. 

{ “ Ayloffe’s Calendars,” p 58. Introd. 
autographo penes Decanum et Capitulum We 

§ Annals of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 155. 
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